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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Public recognition of a Veterinary Surgeor is 
always grateful to his fellows if for no other reason 
than that it re-acts favourably upon the whole pro- 
fession. Even more so is it the case when the 
recipient isa man we all know and are professionally 
proud of. Mr. Harry Olver has just retired from 
his second year of office as Mayor of his Borough, 
and the Tamworth Herald thus refers to him :— 

The banquet given to the Tamworth Ex-Mayor on 
Tuesday was a great success. The hearty and en- 
thusiastic reception with which Mr. Olver was re- 
ceived by those who had attended to do him honour 
was of the most flattering description. Everyone 
testified their appreciation and the high admiration 
they entertained for the man who had done so much 
for the town and neighbourhood. For two years 
Mr. Olver carried out the multitudinous duties of 
Mayor with the greatest success. He brought to 
bear upon the civic duties a business-like aptitude 
as thorough as it was intelligent. He made himself 
conversant with the administration of public affairs, 
and gave to their accomplishment the best of his 
talents, and a very large share of his time. The 
banquet given to Mr. Councillor Olver, J.P., on 
Tuesday was but a humble acknowledgement of 
services rendered to the,community, and showed the 
respect and high regard which the better class of the 
inhabitants entertain for him. 


The present outbreak of Influenza amongst hor- 
ses seems now to have spread throughout the whole 
Kingdom. Last year the disease prevailed but 
was of a tolerably mild type and quickly amenable 
to treatment. This year it is by no means s0 
mild, and many fatal cases have occurred. The 
deaths are all from complications—the most com- 
mon morbific lesion being Septic Pneumonia. We 
hear also of affections of the heart and bladder. In 

ndon a number of outbreaks have been accom- 
panied by dangerous super-purgation which res- 
ponds very slowly to treatment. The fogs and low 
temperature which have recently prevailed in the 
Metropolis have acted most deleteriously upon all 
the cases coming under their influence. In private 
stables not many cases,have been seen; in cab and 
omnibus yards the disease has extensively pre- 
vailed, and fatal cases have not been few. it is, 


however, amongst the heavier breeds of horses that 
influenza has done most mischief, not only by its 
prevalence, but by the mortality it has caused. 
Even when the greatest care has been employed 
fatal terminations have occurred, but in stables 
where, from negligence or from pressure of work, 
the earliest ‘symptoms have been overlooked the 
death rate has been much higher than usual. A 
journey after the access of the disease is equivalent 
almost to a sentence of death. ! 


Amongst our Extracts is one on *‘ Abortion in 
Cows,” which contains the opinions of two eminent 
veterinarians. Commenting upon the discussion, 
The North British Agriculturist says “the opinion 
that the heavy dressings of nitrates and sulphates so 
common nowadays might be a contributing cause is 
a mistake.” In support of this assertion it cites the 
experience of 

“ Mr. Ferguson of Pictston Hill, who has long 
held a leading position as a breeder of pure 
Angus cattle. Being a manure merchant and a 
seller of grass and roots to the town’s dairy- 
men, Mr. Ferguson requires to keep his land at 
high tension by means of copious dressings of 
nitrates and sulphates. and yet the only two 
cases of abortion he ever had were when his 
cows were going on old pasture land which had 
not been dressed for twenty years. It would 
seem that when no other cause cau be found for 
the prevalence of any disorder some of our 
veterinary experts always fall back on ‘the 
heavy dressings of nitrate and sulphate, so com- 
mon nowadays,’ which are so ‘ unnatural.’ 


We do not know Mr. Ferguson, but his calling 
renders his authority of less value than if he had 
been quite unconnected with manures. The ques- 
tion is, however. well worth careful observation. 


The Summary of the Charters which we reprint 
is a useful step to any alteration and we think every 
practitioner will approve the President’s action in 
having it done. Every one interested in the pro- 
fession’s weal will read it carefully and we hope 
bring before the body corporate any points which 
he may consider worthy of note—either as being 
advisable to retain or to alter. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


CANCEROUS DISEASES OF THE SINUSES. 


A short time since I was asked by a registered 
preptiones to go and see a colt, 4 years old, that 
ad a diseased face. The owner had just sent him 
word that the horse was making a dreadful noise in 
its breathing. and appeared as if it was suffocating. 
Thinking that I might have to perform tracheotomy 
I took a tube &c., with me. 

I found this animal breathing with great ‘diffi- 
culty apparently from some obstruction at the 
superior part of the nasal cavities. The eye on 
the off sidle was closed, from that side of the face 
being much swollen. matter was oozing from a small 
opening below the eye near the outer canthus, 
bloody matter was being expelled from the nostrils 
and the animal was apparently greatly distressed. 
I put in the tracheotomy tube, when the breathing 
became easier and the animal partook of a sloppy 
mash, after which I left the case in the regular 
attendant’s hands, advising him to trephine the 
sinuses. About ten days after, I was again asked 
to go and see the colt asthe face was getting much 
larger and matter was discharging from the frontal 
sinus and the animal was rapidly loosing flesh. I 
advised the owner to send him in to our place so 
that I could trephine the sinuses a suggestion with 
which he immediately complied. The off side of 
the face was enormously swollen over the region of 
the frontal and maxillary sinuses; upon manipulation 
of the swollen parts I found that the bone was soft, 
and pitted upon pressure, the eye was closed and 
from the nostril on that side bloody matter was 
flowing as it was also from the frontal sinus and 
from an opening near the outer canthus. 

The following morning I cast the horse and tre- 
phined the sinuses on the off side; the frontal sinus 
was filled with what appeared to be a fleshy sub- 
stance which readily bled, the maxillary sinus con- 
tained about half an ounce of matter, and the walls 
appeared very much thickened. Next day a vascu- 
lar substance was protruding from the frontal sinus, 
this I cut off and applied the actual cautery. The 
maxillary sinus which was discharging a small 
quantity of matter was yringed out. A few days 
after 1 noticed bulging over the turbinated bones on 
that side of the face ; the bulging daily getting lar- 
ger I took out a triangular piece of bone exposing 
the turbinated bone, the mucous membrane of which 
appeared much thickened, and a small quantity of 
matter was liberated. 

The morbid growth in the frontal sinus which is 
gradually causing absorption of the external wall, 
protrudes from the opening much like a cauliflower, 
and that portion of the face between the three 
Openings is now very much bulged and contains 
these cloaca which discharge bloody matter. The 
case appearing hopeless I advised the owner to des- 
troy him, he said that he would turn him out for a 
time to see if the growth was likely to waste away ; 
a week after he called in to say that that portion of 


the face between the three openings had given way, 
and that it was covered with this morbid growth, 
but that the eye did not appear to be interfered 
with. 

The history of this case so far as I can learn from 
the owner is as follows ; about a month before I first 
saw the horse the owner noticed a difficulty in his 
breathing when at work, “a kind of snuffling in his. 
head with a discharge from both nostrils,” thinking 
it was the influenza he starved him and gave bran 
and brinsed mashes. After a few days the dis- 
charge from the nostrils ceased and the horse ap. 
peared worse, so he called in the registered man 
who blistered his throat, and to an enlargement 
near the outer canthus applied Tinct. Iodi. From 
this time the face on that side commenced to swell, 
and a day or two before I saw him the enlargement 
near the eye was lanced giving exit to a large 
quantity of pus. 

AssISTANT. 


MILK FEVER. 
By Tuos. M.R.C.V.S. 


As an addendum to my article which appeared 
in The Record of 5th July last, would you allow me 
to state that since that date I have just had nine 
cases—a small number considering the time of 
year—that they all recovered, and that they recei- 
ved no medicinal treatment except large doses of 
Chloral Hydrate and a few pounds of treacle. I 
find the recoveries are speedier with the Chloral 
when not in combination with Pot. Bromid; one of 
the nine patients required only one dose, whilst only 
one other required four doses. 


INFLUENZA WITH CYSTIC COMPLICATIONS. 
By W. Huytine, Junr., Student R.V.C. 


The following case may perhaps interest some of 
your readers, on account of the prevalence of 
Influenza throughout the Country. The animal 
in question was an aged Bay Gelding, which had 
been doing heavy work for the last four or five 
years, during which time he had never been “« sick 
or sorry.” 
On Sunday morning, November 28rd, he was off 
his feed, had both eyes closed and running, legs 
thick, membranes injected, “pulse 65, and all the 
usual sympioms of ‘Pink Eye.” Magnes. Sulph. 
was prescribed in 3iii doses, and he appeared doing 
well until Wednesday, when it was noticed that he 
was very uneasy behind—continually resting first 
one hind leg then the other. and making frequent 
efforts to stale. His pulse was 80, temperature 
108, and respirations rapid. He remained in this 
state until Friday morning when he became worse, 
and died the same night. 2 
The P.M. revealed extensive inflammation © 


bladder, all the other organs being healthy. What 
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set up this condition I am unable to say; unless 
the horse had latent disease of the bladder, which 
was aggravated by the Influenza, I recognised 
no old lesions. Perhaps some of your readers may 
have met with a similar complication. I noticed 
last year in the discussion op Mr. Caton’s paper 
that Pericarditis was mentioned as a fatal compli- 
cation, but no reference was made to Cystitis. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
AND VETERINARIANS. 


A good deal has been said as to the effect of the 
new Pleuro-pneumonia regulations upon the veterin- 
ary profession. Under a misapprehension of some 
of the new procedure we. with others, feared at one 
time that the profession had not been treated fairly, 
Experience has shown we were wrong and we have 
heard no complaints from practitioners—on the con- 
trary, general satisfaction has been expressed, and 
even the much abused travelling inspector has turned 
out a friend and not a rival to the veterinarian. One 
very good estimate of appreciation is the remunerat- 
tion offered, and the Board of Agriculture have 
certainly treated us better than the average Local 
Authority, as will be seen from the official statement 
under, 


ScaLe or FeEs ALLOWED TO VETERINARY SURGEONS 


The Treasury have sanctioned the payment of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons temporarily employed by the Board at a re- 
eaten of £2 2s. per diem of not less than eight 

ours. 

A maximum fee of £3 3s. will be allowed under special 
and exceptional circumstances when the services rendered 
are of a nature to demand special professional know- 


ledge. 
en a Veterinary Surgeon engaged is necessarily ab- 
sent from his home a day and night a subsistence allow- 
ance of 20s. will be added to the professional fee. The 
subsistence allowance for an ordinary day is 3s. 6d. 
P.. hg cases the actual cost of locomotion will be 
owed, 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL COUNTIES’ 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


*.. meeting of this Association was held at 10 Red 
A po ese London, on Friday, 28th November last, 
= heatley, Esq., President of the Associaton in the 
ir; twenty-one Members and four Visitors were 
present, 
On the motion of Mr. Wragg, seconded by Mr. J. H. 
on, it was unanimously resolved .that the summer 
ya Amosinaion be held on the last Friday 
8 Y, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the conference held in May last. ne 


The consideration of a circular from the Central 
Veterinary Medical Association postponed from last 
meeting re “A New Charter, Is it needed” was the 
next business. 

Mr. J. H. Witson moved “That it is desira- 
ble that a New Charter be obtained, and that 
the opinion of this meeting be sent to the Central 
V.M.A. 

Mr. WALKER seconded the resolution and said that 
this Association had no guarantee that the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons are going 
tv do anything further than it had already done, and 
that the Hon. Sec. be asked to convey the opinion 
of this meeting to the Central V.M.A. 

Mr. Jas. F. Srpson said that only last Tuesday 
the Council of R.C.V.S. has decided to apply for a 
new charter, which he thought would contain clauses 
that would be a real benefit to the profession and would 
not simply be a narrow minded charter. Under those 
ciscumstances he would move the following amendment: 
“That this meeting learns with satisfaction that the 
Council of the R.C.V.S. have apppointed a Committee 
to take into consideration the advisability of applying 
to the Privy Council for a New Charter.” 

Professor PrircHarp seconded the amendment. 

Sir Henry Suvpson said that if the resolution were 
passed it would look as if the Association was not 
aware of the proceedings which had taken place at the 
Council meeting. A large and_ representative 
committee had the matter in hand on behalf of 
R.C.V.S with the view of obtaining a very liberal 
Charter. He would therefore support the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was then put and carried. 

The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. Walker) submitted the 
Annual Statement of Accounts, which, showed the Asso- 
ciation to be in a prosperous condition. 

The following Office-bearers were unanimously elected 
for tbe ensuing year. : 

President, Mr. W. Wiison, Berkhampstead. 

Vice-Presidents, Messrs. H. Kidd, H. G. Lepper, 
J. D. Barford, and A. Wheatley. 

Mr. J. P.S. Walker was re-elected Hon. Treasurer, 
and Mr. H. Kidd, Hon. Sec. 

It was resolved that the next meeting (last Friday in 
February) be held in Reading. 

Mr. F. W. Wraea resumed the adjourned discus- 
cussion from last meeting on Professor Axe’s Paper 
on “ The Examination of Horses as to Soundness, and 
the difficulties and responsibilities which attach to it.” 
Sis Henry Simpson, Messrs. Walker, Barlow, W. Wil- 
son, W. Hunting and J. Wilson took part. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to Professor Axe, 
in response to which he said he would be glad to render 
the Association further help—if help they considered 
it; and if he was at liberty they might always rely 
upon his services. 

A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Wheat- 
ley, the retiring President, for his services during the 
year, and for his conduct in the chair that day Mr. 
Wheatley acknowledged the compliment, and the 


meeting terminated. 
H. Kipp, Hon, Sec. 


Mepicat Erigrams.—M. Germain Sée says that to 
relieve pain by hypnotism, and to make the patient 
hysterical thereby, is to cast out Satan by Beelzebub. 
According to Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, the well- 
known American litterateur, the difference between the 
“ faith cure” and the “mind cure” is that the mind 
— no faith, and the faith cure requires no 
min 
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The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


SUMMARY or tHe CHARTERS or 1844, 1876, 1879, anv 1883. 


Tue CuartTer or Incorporation is dated the 8th day of March, 1£44, and, omitting the pre-. 


amble, directs follows : 

That the persons therein named, and all other persons holding the Certificate of the Veterinary 
College of London or the Veterinary College at Edinburgh, or to become students of those colleges or 
any other duly authorised colleges in the future. and to pass the examinations therein named, and be 


-and become Members of the Incorporation (p. 18). 

By the Charter of 1879, Clause 1 (p. 37), it is {directed that the Council may admit as Members: 
of the College, without examination, and we such terms as to fees and otherwise as they think 
proper, any person holding the Certifice of Qualification to practise the Veterinary Art granted by 
the Highland and Agricultural Society, and also of enrolled students of that Society to whom such 
certificates shall be granted. 

It is again added to by the Charter of 1883, Section 3 (p. 42), by giving the Council power to 
register Colonial and Foreign Practitioners on payment of a fee of 5 guineas. 

The Charter of 1883, Clause 1 (p. 41), also gives the Council power to make rules regulating the. § 
minimum age of Candidates for examination or admission. 

By the Charter of 1876, Clause 13 (. 32), a Registrar is to be appointed by the Council, who are 
to have power to remove him ; and by Clause 14 (p. 32) it is one of the duties of the Registrar to 
make out and maintain a complete Register of the names and, so far as may be. the addresses of all 
persons, being members of the College, and to keep a proper index of the Register. 

By the Charter of 1876, Clause 12 (p. 32), it is directed that it should be lawful for any Meeting 
of Council at which not less than two thirds of the Members shall be present, and with the consent 
of three fourths of the Members present, but not otherwise, to remove the name of any Member of 
the College from the Register of the College, and he shall thereupon cease to be a Member, and this 


is confirmed by Section 6 of the the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881 (pp. 8 and 9), with z. 
this limitation : 
1. That the power is only to be exercised with the consent of the person whose ‘ 


name is be removed. 

Or where a name has been incorrectly entered. 

Or has been fraudulently entered or procured to be entered. 

Where the person registered before or after the passing of the Act has been convicted of a 
misdemeanour or higher offence. 

Or where a person is shown to have been guilty either before or after the passing of this. 
Act and either before or after his registration of any {conduct Saquaested to him in a. 
professional respect. 

> the Charter of 1876, Clause 7 (p. 31), the Council have power to elect Honorary 
andj Foreign Associates of the College, with such privileges and on payment of such fees as 
the Council shall by Bye-laws determine. 


The Charter of 1844 (p. 18) then directs that all Members as aforesaid are to form one body,. 
and to be known as the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


This is varied by the Charter of 1876, Clause 1 (p. 29), (which constitutes another class of Mem- f 
bers, namely, that of Fellows. i 
Hii By Sections 1 and 2 (pp. 29 and 30) of this Charter the Council could elect, within six months. 

i of the Charter, Members of fifteen years’ standing (not more than 5 per cent. of the whole body) 
Fellows of College, without examination, and by Clause 3, except as aforesaid, Fellows were to 
{ twenty-six years old, to have practised not less than five years, or be Professors in a Veterinary 
f School, and have passed a special examination and paid fees not exceeding fifteen guineas, and this 
(aay Charter directs a special Register of Fellows to be kept. 


Returning to the Charter of 1844 (p. 15), it then gives power to the Corporation to buy, 
AM sell, and act generally. 
‘ By Clause 17 of the Charter of 1876 (p. 33), the College has ' special powers to hold land up to 
r the annual value of £3000 over and above the value of any lands sad waite used for the purpose 
of the College or the accommodation .of the Officials. They are to have full power to sell and ex- 
change lands and purchase and hold them, and also to lay out and invest the funds of the College in 
any of the Public or Government Funds of . Great Britain or at interest on Government or Real 
| oa Securities in England or Wales, or heritable securities in Scotland, or on Bonds or Mortgages oF 
: ; Debentures of any Corporation or Incorporated Companies paying dividends on their 
ordinary Stock. 
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The Charter then directs (p. 18) that the Voterinary Art shall henceforth be recognised as a 
Profession, and that the Members of the Corporation, solely and exclusively of all other persons whom- 
soever, shall be deemed to be taken and recognised as Members of the Profession or Professors of the 
Art, and individually known and distinguished by the name or title of Veterinary Surgeons. 

This is affected by the Veterinary Surgeons Act, Section 15, Sub-section 1, which admits a cer- 
tain class of practitioner under a separate heading and title, but these practitioners are not given 
any rights whatever in respect of the College itself, nor are they recognised by the 
Charters, which deal solely with Members of College and College property and affairs. 


The Charter then directs General Meetings of the Corporation shall from time to time be held, 
and that there shall always be a Council to direct and manage their concerns (p. 18), the Council to 
consist of not more than thirty-one nor less than twenty-four members, of whom one shall be 
President, six Vice-Presiderts, and one Secretary, to be elected and appointed in manner therein- 
after mentioned. | 

By the Charter of 1876, Clause 16 (p. 33), the Secretary need not now be selected from 
Members of College. 


The President, Vice-Presidents, and Members of Council are directed to be elected from the 
Members of the Corporation. , 
But by the Charter of 1876, Clause 9 (p. 31), it is directed that at the end of ten years from the 


date thereof no Member of College, except the present Members, should be eligible to be a Member 
- of Council or Member of the Board of Examiners unless he is a Fellow. 


The Charter then gives directions as to the bolding of the first General Meeting. It directs 
that Annual General Meetings are to be held on the first Monday in May, in London, or Westminster, 
or the suburbs. 


By the Charter of 1876, Clause 11 (p. 32), it is directed that every third Annual Meeting may 
be held at Edinburgh or Dublin. 


The Aunual Meetings are to be convened by advertisement in the ‘ London Gazette,’ and two 
London papers, two Edinburgh papers, and two Dublin papers, such advertisements to appear not less 
than twenty-one or more than thirty days before the date of the meeting. In such advertisement 
must appear the object, day, hour, and place of meeting. 


The Quorum of Members present is to be not less than ten. 


Such Meetings have power to adjourn, such adjournment to be cunsidered as a continuance 
of the preceding meeting, but no business is to be transacted at the adjournment except business left 
unfinished at the previous meeting 


; Members of the Council are to be elected at the Annual General Meeting, and the President and 
Vice-Presidents are tu be ex-officio Members of Council. 


__The President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary go out of office at the Annual General Meeting, 
pm . appointed from Members of Council, they do not consequently cease to be Members of 
ouncil, 


Any Member of College, whether a Member of Council or not, is eligible for the post of Presi- 
dent or Vice-Presidents. 


But a point arises here whether this is controlled by Clause 9 of the Charter of 
ag — upon this point I would suggest that a higher opinion than mine should 
en. 


It is then directed that the Secretary should at all times be appointed from Members 
‘of Council, 


But this is altered by the Charter of 1876, Clause 16 (p. 33), which directs that the Council may 
.  ppoint a Secretary and remove him, and that he may be selected from the members of College or 
otherwise as the Council from time to time may determine. 


Directions are then given as to going out of office of the Members of Council elected at 
the first Meeting, and after that it is directed that the six members longest elected go out 
‘every year, and six new Members are to be elected (p. 21). but Members going out of office 
are eligible .for re-election. 


_ It is directed that vacancies otherwise ;than by rotation are to be filled up at the next Annual 
Meeting (p. 22), and the Council have power to fill up general vacancies, but the person so appointed 
1s Only to hold office until the next Annual General Meeting of Members, when the vacancy is to 
be filled up, but this rule does not apply to persons gving out of office at the end of cur- 
rent year (p. 22). 
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At the Annual General Election both ordinary vacancies and temporary vacancies are to be 
filled up. It is not to be specified which post is to be filled up, but when the election has taken place 
the Chairman is to determine by lot which are to be ordinary Members of Council, and which are to 


fill the vacancies, and the Member so elected to fill the vacancy is only to hold office for the same time- 


as his predecessor would have done (p. 23). 


The outgoing officers are to hold office until the close of the Meeting. 
But this is varied hy the Charter of 1883, Clause 4 (p. 42), which directs that the President, 


Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secretary continue in office till the Council Meeting at which 
their successors are elected. 


The election of Members of Council was to be by ballot at the Meeting. 

But this has been twice altered, firstly by the Charter of 1876, Clause 10 (p. 32), which directs 
that at all election meetings, Members entitled to vote might give votes personally, or where residing 
five miles from the place by voting papers. 

This again is altered by the Charter of 1879, Clause 3 (p. 37), which directs that in election of 
Council, all votes shall be given by voting papers in form to be defined by the Bye-laws or form to a 
like effect. Such voting papers tobe transmitted under cover to the Secretary not less than three 
clear days prior to the day of election. 


In case of votes being equal, the Chairman is to have a casting vote (p. 23). - 


Any President, Vice-President, or Member of Council may vacate his office bysending in resigna. 
tion in writing. and any General Meeting specially called for the purpose may remove the President, 
Vice-President, or Member of Council for misconduct or any reasonable cause. 


The Council are to meet when and where convened by the Secretary, and seven or more 
form a Quorum (p. 23). 


The Council are within one month after the Annual Meeting to hold a Meeting for 
election of President. Vice-Presidents, and Secretary. The voting to be by ballot. 


Any vacancy in the office of President, Vice-Presidents, or Secretary are to be filled up with all 
convenient speed. The elections are to be by ballot, and the Council may at pleasure remove the 
Secretary or Treasurer, and appoint a successor. 


The Charter of 1876, Clause 16 (p. 33), is a reiteration of this clause. 


At all General or Council Meetings, questions relating to the business are to be decided by 
the majority present (p. 24). 


The President is to take the Chair at all Meetings; in his absence a Vice-President, and in 
the absence of Vice-Presidents also, a Member of Council to be elected to the Chair. In default. 
of President, Vice-Presidents, or Members of Council, any Member of College may be elected to the 
Chair by the Meeting. 


Minutes are to be taken and entered in the book at every meeting of Members of Council (p. 24). 
These Minutes are to be signed by the Chairman and Secretary or one of thm, and the hook when so 
signed is to be evidence of what took place. 


The Council are to have the entire management of the affairs of the College (p. 25). 
with power to appoint and remove servants, to make Bye-laws, to regulate the nature and 
extent of the examinations of Students. ; 


And by Charter of 1883, Clause 1 (p. 41) Council have power to make Bye-laws regulating 
the minimum age of Candidates for examination or admission. 


__ By the Charter of 1844 the Conucil have power to appoint Examiners to examine Students and 
admit or reject them. 


But by Clause 9 of the Charter of 1876 (p. 31), it is directed that at the end of ten years from 
the date thereof, no Member of College except the present Members of Council is eligible to serve on 
the Board of Examiners unless a Fellow. 


The Council have power to fix examination and admission fees, and Generally, toucb- 
ing Mae matters relating to and connected. with the Corporation, with power to alter 
ye-laws. 


' It is directed that no Professor or Teacher or Member of Council is to examine Students from 
his own School, 


All qualified Students who have passed the examinations have the right to admission as Mem- 
bers of College. The fees for admission are not to exceed ten guineas. 


But by Clause 2 of Charter of 1883 (p. 42) this is raised to thirteen guineas. 
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are then to be binding on Members and Students. 


Bye-laws are not to be altered unless— 


All Orders, Rules, «nd Bye-laws are directed to be reduced into writing and to be sealed, and 


Notice of alteration is given at the previous Council Meeting. 


1. 

2. A copy hung up in the Council Room, _. 
3. For three months before the Meeting, 

4, Passed at a Council Meeting. 

5. 


And confirmed at a Special Meeting held not more than fourteen nor less than sever 


days after the Meeting at which alterations passe!. 


The Seal of the College is not to be affixed on any document except hy order of Council in the 


presence of three Members, the President or a Vice-President to be one. These Members are to sign. 
and attest, and certify that it was done by order of Council. 


The property of the College is to vest in the Corporation. 
By Clause 17 of the Charter of 1876 (p. 33) :the College have special powers to hold land up to 


the annual value of £3000 over and above the value of any lands and buildings used for the purpose 


of the College or the accommodation of the Officials, | They are to have full power to sell and ex- 
change lands, and purchase and hold them, and also to lay out and invest the fands of the College in 
any of the public or Government Funds of Great Britain or at interest on Government or real 
securities in England and Wales, or heritable securities in Scotland, or on Bonds or Mortgages 
or Debentures of any Corporation or Incorporated Companies paying dividends on _ their 


ordinary stock. 


No sale or disposition is to take place without the approbation and concurrence of the 


Council. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


Solicitor’s addvess—32, Essex Street, Stranp, W.C. ; 


Dear Str, 


24th November, 1890. 


CHARTERS. 
In accordance with the President’s instructions 1 have prepared, and beg to enclose, « short. 


summary of the existing Charters. 


It is intended for guidance only, and to be read in conjunction 


with the Charters themselves. The page references relate to the present Register. 


; The plan I have adopted has been to take the Charter of 1844 as the basis, showing in an 
inner margin the alterations made by the subsequent Charters. 


I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully 


A. W. Hitt, Esgq.. Secretary, 
Royat or VETERINARY SURGEONS, 
10, Rep Lion Square, W.C. 


GEO. THATCHER, 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


ABORTION IN COWS. 


A Paper read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of Aber: 
deen- Angus Dinner Club. 


Mr. ArTHuR Eaernron read an interesting paper on 
abortion in cattle. He said that, when they considered 
the enormous losses which the farming community sus- 
tained by reason of this disease, it seemed little short of 
amazing that no greater efforts had been made to inves- 
tigate the origin and nature of the malady. He pro- 
posed to enumerate some of the theories which had been 
advanced by leading authorities, together with some ob- 
servations founded upon his own experience. 

Abortion was met with in two forms—namely, 
sporadic and enzootic. Mr. J. Walker said that abor- 
tion arose from the following causes :—Unwholesome 


‘food, unwholesome water, ill-treatment, fright, and 
sympathy. Taking them in the above order, unwhole- 
some food included, among other injurious things, hay 
over-ripened in the field, badly harvested or over-heated 
in the stack, frosty turnips. The theory that ergot 
caused abortion had provoked much controversy. Mr. 
Walker, to whom he had alluded. thought that ergot 
was a fruitful source of abortion, but on the other 
hand, the failure of M. Nocard, who had given more 
time and energy to the study of this question than an 

other specialist, to induce it by feeding with ergoted food, 
and the’ experiment of Mr. John Hill, the noted Here- 
ford breeder, who also tried ineffectually by the same 
means to produce it, went strongly to negative the 
theory. Mr. Stephenson’s investigations led him to 
suppose that ergot was often innocently blamed, and, 
further, that, instead of being a frequent cause of abor- 
tion, it was an exceedingly rare one. He (Mr, Eggin- 
ton) would venture to offer a suggestion of his own, and 
it was this :—Having regard to the medicinal proper- 
ties of ergot, might it not be possible, under certain 


conditions, where peculiar facilities for abortion existed, 
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that the action of the ergot might assist in developing 
the disease, and so be regarded asa direct cause of the 
outbreak? This would account for the various failures 
to produce abortion by means ergot alone. He con- 
sidered unwholesome water as being a greater danger 
than any of the causes he had enumerated. Decayed 
ee matter, sewage, &c., was a prolific cause,, of 
abortion. On one occasion he had as many as eight 
cows that aborted in one year, and‘ suspecting that the 
water supply was not satisfactory, he had all his ponds 
thoroughly cleaned out, with the result that the next 
year the disease disappeared, and his herd was now en- 
tirely free from it. They must as breeders, be 
acquainted with disastrous results that ensue where 
— cattle are subjected to ill-usuage or sudden 
right. Sympathy had been regarded as a cause, the 
“ picking ” of a calf being supposed to produce a great 
disturbance among other pregnant animals, As there 
was considerable diversity of opinion among medical ex- 
perts and stock-owners on the point, it could not be 
regarded as fully established, or what might be attribu- 
ted to sympathy might in reality be due to contagion, 
and this raised the question—Was abortion contagious / 
The leading authorities answered in the affirmative ; 
and, having studied the subject to the best of his ability, 
he was of opinion that in certain forms it undoubtedly 
was contagious. At the instance of the French Agri- 
cultural Department, Professor Nocard undertook an 
investigation into the origin and causes of abortion, and 
he claimed to have proved beyond doubt that abortion 
in general is not due to any predisposing qualities of 
the cattle, or to crossing, or to the consumption of ergot 
in grass. He discovered a specitic germ similar to those 
causing anthrax, tuberculosis, and many other diseases, 
and to the presence of this bacillus in the uterine organs 
he attributed the act of abortion. These organisms had 
been cultivated by him, and their existence placed be- 
yond dispute. The microbe, he says, may remain in 
the cow without injury to her until she becomes in-calf, 
when it exercises its action and produces abortion. It 
was stated that on no account should such a cow be 
used for breeding, and perhaps the best course was to 
send her to the butcher. But he (Mr. Egginton) had 
known several instances where cows had “ picked” and 
afterwards become steady breeders. The writer of the 
veterinarian articles in the Field held that M. 
Nocard’s experiments were incomplete, and did not 
justify unhesitating acceptance of his views, especially 
as the occurrence of abortion under conditions which 
excluded the possibility of contagion was an event sufti- 
ciently common in the experience of owners of stock. 
There were many other probable causes upon which he 
had not touched, amongst them tuberculosis, and they 
must not forget that abortion might be due to a recog- 
nised diseased condition of the bull, or else to a want of 
vitality in his procreative powers, but his object was 
merely to state some of the theories which had been ad- 
vanced, and to provoke discussion of a subject which, 
to his mind, was second to none in importance to 
breeders of stock. 

Discussion having been invited, 

The Marquis of Huntiy complimented Mr. Egginton 
on his his able, interesting, and well-put paper. He 
had a curious instance of abortion in his own herd. He 
bought a cow in 1885, which was put ina byre with 
seven cows. She slipped her calf a month before calv- 
ing time, aud every one of those cows in the byre slip- 
ped also. Three out of the seven were useless for 
breeding, but four continued to breed. The cows could 
not have got ergot, and he attributed the outbreak to 
the action of a bacillus, the first cow not having cleaned 
properly, He found “ Sanitas ” fluid useful as a disin- 
fectant. He had done away with the drains in the 
byres, which might, at times, be means of spreading the 


infection by carrying the bacillus, and kept the place 
clean by using peat moss litter. 

Mr. Mackenzie, Dalmore, who never had a case of 
abortion in his herd, thought cleanliness and regular 
feeding prevented rome in a breeding herd, and the 
separation of cows in from the others was also a 
necessary precaution. 

Mr. CripLan supported Mr. Mackenzie’s views. 

Mr. CLeMENT STEPHENSON said that nine years 
every cow in calf in his herd had aborted by driuk- 
ing water impregnated with sewage. He did not 
attach much importance to accidental or sporadic cases, 
which mostly arose from cows fighting. Fright was a 
frequent cause of abortion, and he was perfectly certain 
that certain things having a peculiar smell induced 
abortion. Several cows in his herd aborted when 
frightened in the field by dogs. Abortion was exceed- 
ingly prevalent. They had no data to go upon, but he 
believed that the percentage of cattle aborting was 60 
per cent. Itwas difficult to put their fingers on the 
right cause, as the effect was not apparent till days and 
sometimes weeks after the cause had been operative. It 
was also most important to ;keep in mind the complex, 
delicate connection between the fvetus and the dam; 
anything that altered the character of the blood of the 
dam altered and affected the life of the fvetus. Then 
the nervous system of cows had to be considered. Long- 
continued wet weather was a cause of abortion, anda 
good deal of importance must be given to food, the feed- 
ing of tares and mangels having been found detrimen- 
tal to the breeding of stock. Sympathy had to do with 
it, and so had tuberculosis. He attached little impor- 
tance to ergot as a cause, but he believed that the fre- 
quent use of heavy top dressing on grass land and tur- 
nips of nitrates and superphosphates affect the blood of 
the dam and the question of abortion in the same way 
as other foods she was fed on. Whether abortion was 
contagious or not, he went on the safe plan, and preach- 
ed tbat it was. He had yet to learn that there wasa 
special germ of abortion. Speaking of the treatment of 
breeding stock, he said that, when a _ cow slipped, she 
should at once beisolated, and treated with a disinfectant 
like “Sanitas” fluid, and should not be sent to the bull 
sooner than six months after, and not until she had 
become pefectly regular. 

Professor Axsr saia the time for speaking was past, 
and the time was come to submit the question to the 
test of experiment. The causes of the disease were 
many and varied,and he believed many‘of them were sim- 
ple in their character, and this very simplicity led them 
to be over looked. He knew of outbreaks occurring 
where a large number of fowls were kept and allowed to 
go on the pastures, and pigeons had caused serious loss, 
by being roosted over the hay used for feeding. He 
had been able to refer the occurrence of abortion to 
cattle drinking water contaminated with sewage ; and 
putrifying vegetable and animal matter in ponds had to 
be guarded against. The influence of ergot was 4 
vexed question which agricultural societies should set at 
rest. He had given it to pregnant animals in con- 
siderable quantities, and for a considerable period, without 
in any way affecting the general health of the animals or 
inducing mishaps, but still it was not a decided and 
efficient answer to the question, as ergot under certain 
conditions might have more pernicious and pronoun 
effects than in other circumstances, but the whole ques- 
tion was one requiring systematic investigation. 

Dr. Bruce, London, was not quite clear that they 
should call abortion a disease. It was only a symptom 
of alarge number of diseases, and might depend on 
different causes, such as injury and poison. _ Ins of 
investigating the extraneous causes, he advocated the 
study of the morbid anatomy or pathology of the 
disease.— Live Stock Journal. 
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ON LIGATURING ARTERIES. 
By Timoray Houmes, M.A. Cantab., F.R.C.S. 
Consulting Surgeon, St. George’s Hospital. 


It seems useless to spend time in recapitulating the 
old experiments with catgut, leather, and other animal 
substances. The almost constant occurrence of pro- 
tracted suppuration in the wound rendered the material 
used as ligature a matter of comparative indifference, 
provided that the ligature might be trusted to hold its 

p on the artery long enough to allow the vessel to 

ome completely obliterated before its division ; for, 
as a general rule, the ligature would come away by an 
ulcerative process through the vessel. But now that the 
wound is expected to close by first intention, and the 
ligature is intended to bury itself in the vessel and not 
to ccme away, it is of vital importance to find a material 
which shall fulfil the following five conditions :—(1) To 
be of trustworthy or uniform composition ; (2) to be un- 
irritating ; (3) to be so soft as to be easily tied ; (4) to 
be firm enough to retain its knot after the ends are cut 
off: (5) some surgeons would add, to be soft enough, or 
flat enough, or large enough to close the artery without 
injuring its inner coats. 

The substances now in use, and all that as far as I see 
we need discuss, are silk, catgut, ox aorta, and tendon. 
Silk admirably fulfils four or five conditions. It is of 
trustworthy composition, easily tied, may be relied on 
not to untwist, and can be tied with any degree of force 
or gentleness ; but it is questionable whether it is so far 
unirritating as to bury itself in the tissue of the artery, 
and become absorbed or disintegrated without setting up 
suppuration and coming away, that is, dividing the 
artery. Stout catgut ligatures are very handy, and I 
have used them on most of the great arteries with uni- 
form success: but they are certainly not of trustworthy 
composition, and Mr. Barwell has clearly pointed out 
the reason in the very uncertain and hap-hazard mode 
of preparation of the material, a fact which no doubt 
explains the failures which have in several cases followed 
their use. This unreliability of catgut is, to some ex- 
tent, remedied by treatment with chromic acid; but as 
Mr. Bennett May has shown “some samples of chromic 
gut are over-prepared or over-hardened so as to form a 
very hard, wire-like substance,’ and in such cases the 
wound may be kept open by the irritation of the knot of 
the ligature. Ox aorta appears to me an admirable liga- 
ture, and I used it with perfect ease and success in tying 
either the external or common iliac artery, in the year 
1879. But the kangaroo tendon ligature has seemed to 
us to unite all the advantages of the ox aorta, and to be 
also somewhat more manageable and more smooth, so 
that it has been employed at St. George’s in almost all 
such operations now for many years. 

It is, however, undeniable that these other ligatures 
are less easy to tie than silk, and this explains why they 
sometimes relax. 

I should also have thought that it must be difficult with 
such ligatures so to regulate the pressure as to make 
sure of closing the vessel, and at the same time not 
injuring the internal coats. 

I agree with Mr. Barwell and Mr. Dent in preferring 
the ox aorta and the tendon ligature to catgut for tying 
vessels in their continuity, though catgut is much pre- 
ferable for application to the cut ends of divided 
arteries, since it has no liability to slip. 

The superiority of these ligatures to the catgut de- 

nds on the fact that they fulfil our first condition. 

hey are of uniform and trustworthy composition, 
fashioned by the hand of Nature, instead of being pre- 
pared by a process involving an uncertain amount of 
decomposition. One of the most interesting papers 
g on this subject is Mr. Dent’s, in the Med.-Chir. 


Trans., vol. lxiv., describing the microscopic examination 


of a tendon ligature, ten days after its application to 


the carotid artery by Mr. Pollock, in June, 1880. In 
fastening the ligature it broke while the second knot 
was being tied, and therefore a stout piece of catgut was 
also tied round the artery, but no trace of the latter was 
found post mortem. The tendon ligature was found still 
firm, its knot buried in a mass of lymph, the external 
coat of the artery uninjured and not ulcerated, the in- 
ternal coats ruptured in places by the ligature, and with 
their inner walls lying in contact, the tendon buried in 
and closely connected with the arterial wall, infiltrated 
with small, round, granular cells or leucocytes, and per- 
meated by blood vessels, which Mr. Dent, believed to be 
of new formation. As far as a single case goes, nothing 
could be more satisfactory, as proving the unirritating 
character and firm grasp of the tendon ligature. 

The very interesting case in which Mr. Thomson, of 
Dublin, tied the innominate with a ligature of ox aorta, 
deserves our close attention. The patient survived the 
operation just six weeks, and then died of hemmorrhage 
from the distal side of the ligature,an ulcer having pene- 
trated the artery at its bifurcation, and laid open a part 
of the root of the carotid filled with imperfectly coagu- 
lated blood. But the tied portion of the vessel was per- 
fectly obliterated ; the ligature had entirely disappeared, 
and only a constriction round the artery remained to 
show where it had been tied. 

A most important contribution to this part of our 
subject was made by Mr. Ballance and Mr.W.Edmundsin 
a paper published in the 69th volume of the Med.-Chir. 
Trans. The authors do not regard silk as “a perfect 
ligature for aseptic wounds,” but recommend the use of 
a “small, round, absorbable ligature,’ preferring tendon 
for this purpose, for the following very conclusive rea- 
sons: “a. The structure is continuous throughout, and 
there are no spaces as there are in catgut, due to 
twisting in its preparation. 0. It does not split or 
crack during absorption, which takes place ‘ from the sur- 
face.’ c. It is easily made aseptic. d. It is only gradually, 
and after a long time, acted upon by the living materia 
which encompass it.””’ They add that “ kangaroo tendon 
is very convenient for practical use, being strong, of 
ample length, and becomes as supple as silk by soaking 
for half an hour in tepid sublimate solution ;” and they 
believe the tendon ligature to be trustworthy for at 
least two months. Well-prepared chromic catgut they 
think will last for a month or more. 

I think the great preponderance of surgical opinion 
prefers the absorbable ligatures. Sir W. Savory has lent 
the support of his high authority to ths use of the silk 
ligatures; but, if I understand him aright, he con- 
templates the division of the artery. The surgeons at 
St. Bartholomew’s, who use Abernethy’s method and cut 
the artery across between two ligatures, some of them 
prefer silk for these ligatures ; but if the artery is to be 
tied simply, and the ligature buried, silk is unreliable, 
for it is likely to set up ulceration and come away, an 
this, of course, involves the division of the artery, 
which we know to he quite unnecessary, and which 
must involve danger of hemorrhage. And of the 
materials now in use I, for my own part, prefer the kan- 
garoo tendon, thought I am by no means insensible to 
the merits of the ox aorta or catgut. 

Closely connected with the question of the best 
materia] for the ligature is that of the force to be used 
in applying it. How far oughi the surgeon to endeavour 
to proceed in inflicting injury on the artery? Some 
injury must necessarily be done to it in the very act of 
closing its tube; but the question which is now again 
raised is whether the aim of the operator should be, as 
was John Hunter’s, to bring the circulation to a stop 
with the least violence possible, and so as not to cut or 
tear the inner coats at all, or, as Jones taught, to make 
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a clean division of the two internal coats by the use of a 
thin firm ligature drawn as tight as possible. For a long 
time after the publication of Jones’s work the matter 
was regarded as settled; but now that surgeons have 
retnrned to Hunter’s original idea, and attempt to 
obliterate the artery by a process analogous to union by 
the first intention, it is natural that they should also 
recur to his plan of tying the vessel “sufficiently tight 
without injuring the coats of the vessels.”” I will try to 
set out the arguments on both sides as well as time will 

ermit ; but 1 must say tbat I regard the question as 

ing still an open one. 

Again, I would remark that I do not consider the 
experiments or operations of the older surgeons to be 
here in point, nor do I think it worth while to search 
through surgical literature for their details or results. 
The behaviour of buried ligatures is perfectly different 
from that of strings brought out of the wound. The 
latter must necessarily cut through the artery by an ul- 
cerative process in order to come away, while the former 
are intended to bury themselves in the coats of the artery 
and in the mass of lymph which forms around the seat 
of operation, and there to lie quietly until they are 
absorbed or possibly encapsuled ; and the only question 
is whether the division of the internal coats by the liga- 
ture is likely to assist or impede this process. The aim 
of the surgeon is to avoid secondary hemorrhage. This 
result is almost sure to be obtained if the parts can be 
got to unite rapidly ; and the avoidance of all distur- 

ance around the ligature during the first few hours, or 
days, after the operation is, in my view, the most impor- 
tant condition for securing this rapid union. Opinions 
differ as to the anatomical results of the injury inflicted 
the ligature on the internal coats. Mr. Barwell and 
essrs. Ballance and Edmunds seem—naturally enough, 
but perheps a little hastily—to assume that those results 
must be deleterious. But though, of course, all super- 
fluous lesions are to be avoided, the very point in 
dispute is whether the lesion in question is superfluous 
or beneficial. 

The paper of Messrs. Ballance and Edmunds proved 
(as far as experiments on animals can prove it) that it is 
not strictly necessary for success in obliterating arteries 
to divide the inner coats, and that it is not necessary 
that any clot should form in the artery. I am not sure 
that either point required strict proof. The previous 
experience of surgery would, at any rate, dispose sur- 
geons to admit both propositions. Hunter’s cases, in 
which he tried to close to artery.without injury to its 
coats, were fairly successful ; indeed, they were aston- 
ishingly successful when we recollect that in the first 
three the vein was included along witb the artery. The 
non-necessity of division of the internal coats has been 
asserted by many surgeons : Charles Bell, Scarpa, Lister 
and others have proved it experimentally on animals. 
And Mr. Barwell has been very successful in tying the 
subclavian and carotid in man with a similar avoidance 
of injury to the inner coats. Still, the paper has its 
value as giving further anatomical proof of the fact. 
That an artery might be successfully tied in man with- 
out theformation of any internal coagulum, has also been 
admitted by many surgeons, and I myself proved it by 

ublishing the drawings from my case of simultaneous 
gature of the carotid and subclavian, and also that 
from an old preparation in St. George’s Museum, in 
which the femoral has been tied with success and no clot 
had formed. In commenting on this case, Mr. Pick, 
who edited the last edition of my book says: “QOcca- 
senely no clot forms in the artery, and its presence 
ae Men to be a necessary factor in the occlusion 

But I think few persons would deny that the internal 
clot, though not strictiy necessary, is desirable asa ‘af 
guard against hemorrhage ; and there are strong fen 


for believing that the division of the internal coats is 
also a safeguard to the patient, although we may admit 
that it is not necessary for success. 

We are not as yet in a position to say whether the 
rupture of the inner coats is better or worse in view of 
the formation of the obstructing membrane; but I 
think in one important respect it is better to tie the 
artery tightly—I mean in respect of immunity from 
future disturbance of the wound in case of relaxation of 
the ligature. It is this practical consideration, rather 
than any view as to the precise anatomical consequences 
of the division or non-division of the coats (a view 
which in the present condition of our knowledge is, I 
contend, still mainly theoretical), that has led me always 
to tie the catgut, tendon, or ox aorta ligature tightly. I 
believe it is much more difficult to tie any of these 
ligatures than a silk thread; and if they are not held 
quite firmly in the act of tying them, they may easily 
relax, or possibly slip without relaxing ; and it is quite 
clear that either accident is less likely the more deeply 
the ligature is buried in the walls of the artery, and the 
more firmly the knots are tied on it. ' 

Abernethy’s proposal to tie the artery in two places 
and divide it between the ligatures has been revived by 
some of the staff of Bartholomew’s, where it was first 
introduced by that great surgeon in 1797. The same 


proposal was made—independently as far as I can judge, © 


but with identical reasoning—by Mannoir in 1802. The 
method has been in use from the earliest times, but I 
presume chiefly, if not exclusively, in wounds of the 
arteries, where no one now questions its applicability. 
Abernethy’s proposal soon attracted supporters. It was 
followed by his colleague Ramsden at St. Bartholomew’s, 
by Mr. Cline at St. Thomas’s, Sir A. Cooper at Guy’s, 
and doubtless by other surgeons. 

Abnernethy’s operation continued in favour for more 
than a quarter of acentury. Twenty-eight years after 
the first publication of his essay (1825) Abernethy still 
adhered to it, and in the same year Sir A. Cooper 
recommended it, though with noticeable qualifications. 
Yet somehow it went out of practice soon after this, 

I have not discovered anywhere a clear statement of 
the reason for this change of surgical opinion, but my 
suspicion is that experience had shown that Abernethy’s 
method afforded no protection against secondary 
hemorrhage, whilst it was exposed to the danger of 
primary hemorrhage from the slipping of the ligatures. 

It is clear that the possible slipping of the ligature 
introduces a fresh element of danger into the operation. 
Is this danger compensated by any counterbalancing 
advantage! Is Abernethy’s method less exposed to the 
risk of secondary hemorrhage than Hunter’s! 

The only experiments that I have met with are those 
of Porta, who says that out of forty-five experimental 
ligatures on animals by Abernethy’s method he had 
three cases of secondary hemorrhage, while no case of 
secondary hemorrhage had occurred in his experiments 
with the simple ligature. 

As for experience in man, it is difficult to select a 
sufficient number for comparison, so rare 18 secon 
hemorrhage now. Writing in 1883, 1 stated that out 
of more than twenty cases at St. George’s, in whic 
large arteries had been tied in their continuity with silk 
or catgut, I could only find one of secondary hemor- 
rhage. In these old cases rapid union would be com- 
paratively rare. Since then I find eleven cases of tendon 
ligature of large vessels with no secondary hemorrhage. 
In all these cases the simple ligature was used. In the 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports for five years, 1885-9 
inclusive, there are sixteen cases of ligature of large 
arteries in continuity. Eleven of these were done on 
Abernethy’s method, two on Hunter’s, and in the o 
three the method is not particularised. One out of the 
eleven had secondary hemorrhage on the twenty-first 
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day, the wound having been suppuratiug all the time. 

Bo that the rather scanty evidence which we have 
tends to negative the idea that Abernethy’s method 
gives any security against secondary hemorrhage. Why, 
indeed, shculd it? Secondary hemorrhage depends 
either on irritation-caused by the llgature, or suftening 
of the tissues from delayed union. Why should two 
ligatures produce less irritation than one? Or how does 
a more extensive dissection and a more protracted 
operation tend to promote a rapid union ? 

But are there no dangers in the operation except 
hemorrhage? My own belief is that phlebitis and gan- 
grene are, in the present day, the chief ill-results of the 
operation. Now, as far as gangrene depends on the 
interruption of the main current of the blood (that is, 
is of arterial origin), the two operations are, of course, 
on the same level. But gangrene often follows on injury 
to the vein ; and surely in separating aninch of artery 
from the vein (or veins), which in most situations lies 
so close to it, there must be great danger of so contusing 
the delicate walls of the vein as to render the oceurrence 
of phlebitis or of the venous form of gangrene much 
more probable than after simple ligature. — 

For these reasons, though I would not presume to dog- 
matise on a subject on which many surgeons of higher 
attainments and more experience than myself think 
otherwise, I contend that Abernethy’s proposal is a step 
backwards, and that our aim ought rather to be to sim- 
od still further, if possible, the application of the 

ature.—Condensed from report in The Brit. Med. Jowrnal. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Australasian Veterinary and Live Stock 
Journal, the first number of which we noticed some 
three months since, maintains the promise with 
which it started. The issue for October has come 
to hand and contains no less than eight Kditorial 
articles. A large number of original articles and 
reports of cases, embracing ‘“ Milk Fever,” “Epi- 
zootic Abortion,” * Animal Psychology,” and some 
diseases of Spleen and Mamma. 

One of the Editorial articles discusses a subject 
new to us—Kpizootic Stringhalt. The remarks are 
founded upon a paperread by Mr. Stanley, F.R.C.V.S. 
Government Veterinarian for New South Wales. 
The Editor ‘differs with Mr. Stanley as to the eti- 
ology of the malady, which does not seem to have 
been quite clearly made out. 

At the end of the Journal we find “ A Register of 
Veterinary Surgeons” in Australasia from which we 
gather that our confréres in the Antipodes possess 
a Veterinary Surgeons’ Act which was passed in 
1887, and which licensed as practitioners all those 
persons who could prove seven years continuous 
practice anterior to the date of the Act. These 

registered practitioners” in Victoria number 51. 

he registered Veterinary Surgeons are only 20 in 
Victoria and all possess European diplomas. With 
the exception of one from Copenhagen and one from 
Berne all: the diplomas are British—and every 
school 1s represented. 

_ In New South Wales there are eight M.R.C.V.S. ; 
. Queensland six; in South Australia two; in 
asmania two; in New Zealand four. 


in England from Messrs. Brown, 20 Fulham Road, 
London, S.W., and many of our readers may be in- 
terested in {perusing it as it appears every three 
months. ‘The Subscription is 10/- per annum. 


THE FARMER AND STOCK-BREEDERS’ 
YEAR BOOK FOR 1891. 


One hundred and thirty-four pages of useful and 
interesting literary matter and 14 illustrations for 
sixpence! This is a marvel of cheapness, and no 
one interested in live-stock should neglect pur- 
chasing it. There are 30 special articles—some of 
great interest, but our space will not allow of quo- 
tation or even enumeration. 

Amongst other subjects treated are “Animal 
Nutrition and Feeding Experiments,” ‘The Art of 
Dairying,” “Colour and Constitution in Shorthorns,” 
Breeding of Horses and Cattle Compared.” 

At the end of the book is a Breeders’ Directory, 
with names and addresses of leading breeders of all 
kinds of Stock—Horses and Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, 
Dogs, Cats, Poultry, and even Ferrets. A very use- 
ful list of Fairs is furnished, and the Agricultural 
and Veterinary Colleges also find space for mention. 

The Year Book is edited by Alexander Macdonald, 
and published at the office of the paper, The Farme 
and Stock. breeder, 325 Strand, London, W.C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to any 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing 
facts of interest. 

Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 


Road, S.W. 


ALLIES OR ENEMIES? 


Dear Mr. Eprror, 

The profession owes you a deep debt of gratitude for 
the clear manner in which you have placed the present 
situation before them in respect of the New Charter, 
and for the full report of the meeting which appeared in 
your last issue. 

The Council are making a great fight for it, not, let it 
be remembered, in the interests of the profession who 
put them in their present position, but a selfish fight 
for personal influence and power in managing the affairs 
of the profession. A short time ago they would not 
hear of 4 new charter, it was not wanted—it cost money 
—only a few obstructionists really wished for a change 
of affairs, and such-like twaddle was poured out at 
Council and Association meetings until one felt posi- 
tively ill. Now, however, in the course of a few days, all 
is changed, the Council now consider a new charter is 
necessary, and even that champion of Councilman and 
Examiner, Mr. Greaves, has come round to that way of 
thinking, though the ink is hardly dry of his last invec- 
tive against those who dared to suggest the necessity of 


The Australasian Journal may now be obtained 


a new order of things. 
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Nothing has demonstrated more clearly to my mind 
the utter rottenness of our present Constitution 
than the manner in which the Council have recently 
behaved ; instead of dealing with the wishes of the pro- 
fession ina manly and straight forward manner, they 
commence in a shifty, shuffling style to obscure the 
chief points which we, “ the gallery,” consider the essen- 
tial princip’es and the sole reasons for obtaining a new 
charter, and consider they are throwing out a bait to 
the dissatisfied ones by the prospect of pupils, election 
to Fellowship without examination, and some nau- 
seating twaddle about a University. Don’t let the 
Council deceive itself, we are not going to be muzzled or 
coerced, we wish for certain changes, and as our ser- 
vants they are bound to obey, or resign if they cannot 
see their way to furthering our wishes. 

Perhaps nothing was more suggestive of the old order 
of things, when the old gang managed the affairs of 
the profession, than the monstrous proposition that 
reporters should not be admitted to the meeting! This 
is not 1876 but 1890—it is not the time when men get 
on the Council with ten votes, but a period when half 
of the profession is keenly watching the progress of 
affairs ; and the proposer of that proposition may rest 
assured that the profession will know how to deal with 
him when next he presents himself for election, and will 
not forget the abortive attempt he made to muzzle the 
press and conceal information from those most entitled 
to be in possession of it. 

Lastly, the Council of the R.C.V.S. fancy that they 
are the profession, this is the explanation of all our 
trouble and annoyance. They are rapidly learning 
that we are the profession, and they are our servants. 

Nemo. 

[Our correspondent overlooks the fact that the meeting 
was not one of Council but of Committee, and that 
publicity was quite a voluntary favour.—Epb. | 


THE CHARTER AND DUAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Dear Sir, 

I am glad to see from your report of the discussion at 
the last meeting of our Council, that we are to have, or 
at least aim at having, a New Charter. 

In his speech at the above meeting Sir H. Simpson 
said: “If I am elected President of the R.C.V.S. to-day, 
and Master of a Freemason’s Lodge on the same day, is 
that a dual appointment?” Certainly not. Whoever 
would suggest it was? Where is the analogy between 
the two cases? He might as well ask if being elected a 
member of the House of Commons and of a Board of 
Guardians would be a dual appointment / It cannot be 
a dual appointment unless the election be made by the 
same constituency. That the duties which appertain to each 

office are different is immaterial. To argue that the pro- 
fession elects the Council, and the Council the Ex- 
aminers, and therefore that the constituency is not the 
same is making a distinction without a difference, The 
contention of those who are opposed to the dual appoint- 
ments, of whom I am one, is that the constituency is 
practically the same. Dr. Fleming makes a great deal 
of the Examiners’ fee being so small. If I understand 
the question, neither the amount of the fee, nor indeed 
the fee itself, which is small enough, is the disputed 

oint, but rather the honour which is attached, and 
justly attached to each office, and that both are concen- 
trated upon the same men. Surely there are hundreds 
of veterinary surgeons who are sufficiently ambitious 
and sufficiently loyal to the profession to appreciate 
election to either office. Does it not seem rather 
unfair that a coterie of half a dozen members should 
be allowed to appraise themselves, and say we, and we 


alone are qualified to occupy the position of Ex- 
aminers. Against the character and attainments of 
our Examining Board as a body I have not a word 
of disparagement to say, indeed the very reverse, 
One or two of them I should very much like to see re- 
moved ; for, to put it mildly, they do not adorn the 
position. However, I have been long enough in the 
world to have learnt that every corporate body contains 
one or more unworthy members, and I hope | am not 
unreasonable enough to expect that our examining 
board should be singular in this respect. Mr. Martin, 
Rochester, says that we have not a sufficient number of 
members outside of the present board competent to act 
as examiners. This gentleman hasa perfect right to speak 
for himself and his personal friends in the profession,and to 
that extent, we must I suppose, accept his statement as 
being true, but he has no right to go beyond that limit 
and gravely libel the profession. The examining board 
could easily be replaced over and over again by men in 
every respect as well qualified as those who now dis- 
charge the duty. It would be a _ burning disgrace to 
the profession if it were otherwise. . 

Sir Henry strongly advocates that a registration 
clause should be addressed to the powers of the pro- 
posed New Charter, and I am surprised to find so 
shrewd a man as Mr. Kidd supporting him. Surely 
the Council does not wish the profession tu be treated 
like so many publicans or auctioneers, who go cap in 
hand every year and ask for a license to sell beer or old 
furniture. I for one shall forfeit my diploma sooner 
than submit to such a humiliation. I do hope the pro- 
fession will vigorously oppose this clause. The only 
advantage we could derive from it is, that the revenue 
of the College would be very largely increased and if 
the money were wisely used good might result. How- 
ever that grant of £250 a few weeks ago does not make 
one feel very sanguine on this aspect of it. In other 
respects I think the proposed new charter will be of 
great service to the profession. It has very useful 
features, and therefore 1 hope that with a few modifica- 
tions we shall be able to get it approved by the_Privy 
Council. 

Yours respectfully, J. Fraser, F.R.C.VS. 


Bromley, Dec., 15th, 1890. 


THE BLIND LEADING THE BLIND. 


Srr,—In a paper recently read by Mr. Greaves on some 
important professional matters he finds fault with some 
members for not understanding what was done for us by 
Charters and by Acts of Parliament. He has go long been 
a member of our Council that he ought to know with some 
exactness what he talks about, and unfortunately he se 
obtained credit for knowing. Really he does not know, an 
his opinions should always be accepted with some caution 
—even his facts are not always reliable. What I now wish to 
point out is a dreadful error he made about the power given 
us by Act of Parliament. He says ‘‘ no one except ewe A 
nary surgeons can treat the ailments of domestic anim 
and charge for such services; anyone else doing cn of 
proceeded against according to law—thanks to our Ac - 
Parliament.” This is a stupid and dangerous 
promulgate. As far as the law goes any one can trea de 
ments either of man or animals and charge for it—vid 
bone-setters, quacks, pig-spayers, &c. The law wrote 
they must not call themselves ‘‘ Surgeons” or “ — ae 
Surgeons” and it denies them any process in cou 
compelling payment. , 

I your readers for offering them 
elementary information and only do so to show ne - (by 
may be an old member of council and F.R.C.V.5. (° 


election) and yet not know even the simplest matters ° 
4 Yours truly, 
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